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This report, just published by the Council of State Govern- 
ments at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, pre- 
sents a wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer 


basic and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional 
research staff, it discusses: 


The history, background, and scope of the mental 
hospital problem. 


Legal aspects of mental illness. 


State organization, administration, and finance of 
mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 
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Among the States 


State Budget Officers.—The National Association of 
State Budget Officers recently held its sixth annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Massachusetts. Discussion included admin- 
istrative and budget questions connected with social se- 
curity; recommendations and accomplishments by state 
reorganization committees, growth and development of 
state government, intergovernmental fiscal relations, 
state governmental costs, and organization needed in the 
budget office. 

The following executive committee was elected: Pres- 
ident, Roger Phelps, Oklahoma; Vice-President, Earl L. 
Berg, Minnesota; R. G. Allison, Tennessee; Clifford R. 
Barnes, Kentucky; H. D. Defenbacher, Ohio; J. Lindsay 
deValliere, New Jersey; and Robert H. Weir, Connecti- 
cut. 


State Expenditures.—he forty-eight states in 1949 ex- 
pended a total of $11,782,000,000, including $226,000,000 
for debt retirement, according to the United States 
Bureau of the Census. This represented a rise of 13 
per cent over the 1948 expenditure. The Census Bureau 
noted that total revenue in 1949 came to $10,991,000,000, 
as compared with $10,025,000,000 in 1948 and $6,729,- 
000,000 iM 1945. 

Among factors causing the increase were higher grants- 
in-aid to local governments—up 12 per cent from the 
preceding year; capital outlay, totalling $1,827,000,000; 
and state expenditure for operation which amounted to 
$4.972,000,000, up 14 per cent over 1948. Aid to local 
governments in grants and distributed shares of state 
taxes comprised go per cent of all state government ex- 
penditures in 1949. Almost half of this aid was devoted 
to school purposes. State borrowing was increased in 
fiscal 1949, total indebtedness reaching a new high of 
$4,090,000,000. 


Pollution Control.—An unusual meeting of four state 
and interstate pollution abatement agencies was held in 
New York city, June 1, under the sponsorship of the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation. Participating were representatives of the 
New England Water Pollution Control Compact Com- 
mission, the Tri-state Sanitation Compact Commission, 
the New York State Pollution Control Board, and the 
Special New York Legislative Committee on Pollution 
Abatement. The interstate bodies reviewed the status of 
pollution control activities in their respective jurisdic- 
tions while the New York groups discussed means of in- 
tensifying abatement within that state, under legislation 
enacted last year. 


Atlantic States Marine Fisheries.—IThe Atlantic 


States Marine Fisheries Commission held its ninth an- 
nual meeting at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, on June 
8 and 9. Highlights of the meeting included discussion 
of implementation of the Northwest Atlantic Interna- 
tional Fisheries Treaty, a pending congressional bill 


granting consent to an amendment to the compact which 
a number of states have already adopted, and plans for 
cooperation among the three coastal states fisheries com- 
pact commissions. 

South Dakota Gasoline Tax.—The South Dakota Su- 
preme Court recently ruled against a proposed gasoline 
tax increase of two cents a gallon, from four cents to six, 
which had been voted by a majority of the legislature. 
The court held it unconstitutional as it received less 
than a two-thirds majority of the members of both 
houses of the legislature. 


California Highway Users Tax.—More than $11 mil- 
lion was distributed to California’s 58 counties from the 
highway users tax fund for the three months ending 
March 31. Most of this amount was derived from the 
state gasoline tax. 

Total gas tax collections for the quarter were 7.31 per 
cent less than in the previous quarter and down 2.52 
per cent from the same quarter of 1949. Of $41,458,488 
which went into the highway users tax fund, $4,302,934 
went to the state highway fund for cities and $26,060,861 
for state expenditures in addition to the counties’ share. 

Labor-Management Institute.—A labor-management 
institute recently established by New Jersey at Rutgers 
University is finding a good response. A faculty of some 
fifty part-time teachers has been established. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 “pupils” have attended classes and an even 
larger number have participated in forums. Special serv- 
ices include lectures, conferences, institutes, demonstra- 
tions, motion pictures, forums, case studies. The pro- 
gram was approved a year ago by the legislature on Govy- 
ernor Driscoll’s recommendation. 

Utah Assessment Value.—Continued prosperity of 
Utah mines and oil developments, which pay about 40 
per cent of the state’s property tax, is expected to boost 
assessed property value for the year to more than $800 
million. Whether this increase will be enough to offset 
the jump in expenditures next year for schools and other 
government activities supported by property tax remains 
in doubt. Increased enrollment is certain to result in 
sizeable increases in the state’s minimum school expendi- 
ture, which takes the lion’s share of property taxes col- 
lected. 

Connecticut Education Study.—An analysis of public 
school needs is under way in over 80 Connecticut locali- 
ties under the auspices of the Governor's Fact-finding 
Commission on Education. There is extensive voluntary 
citizen participation in the surveys. The studies are ex- 
haustive, including school finances, district organization, 
teaching personnel, teacher education, organization and 
administration of education as a state function, and 
other subjects. The commission was organized by Gov- 
ernor Bowles in January, 1949. 
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An Interstate Plan To End 
Water Shortages 


By WILLIAM T. VANDERLIPP 


Director, Division of Planning and Development, 
New Jersey Department of Conservation and Economic Development 


ATER, man’s most precious resource, has 

too generously been taken for granted. It 

is usually regarded as unfailing and inex- 
haustible—a perpetual endowment of nature. Man 
has taken his water with such utter complacency 
that he has failed to realize the fact that supply de- 
pends on rainfall and storage facilities; that when 
either or both are inadequate there is bound to be 
serious trouble. 

For seven months, beginning in the hot, dry sum- 
mer of 1949, New Jersey and New York had a de- 
ficiency of rainfall, while consumption, mounting 
rapidly for two decades, reached phenomenal peaks. 
Each day, areas of northern New Jersey were using 
so many millions of gallons of water in their homes 
and industries, in excess of the safe capacity of their 
reservoirs, that the storage basins became critically 
ill from undernourishment and overexhaustion. Not 
until they were dangerously depleted, it was driven 
home in terms of “water holidays” and rigid con- 
servation measures that a falling water supply can 
have a direct and serious impact on everyone. 

The situation was so critical by the end of last 
year that Governor Driscoll issued a proclamation 
declaring a state of emergency in the drought- 
stricken half of northern New Jersey. Cities were 
called upon to impose penalties on persons found 
wasting water, and water companies were asked to 
publish bulletins suggesting methods of saving 
water. Emphasizing the gravity of the situation, the 
governor said rationing of water through pressure 
reduction and complete stoppage was being consid- 
ered as a further drastic measure, if the public 
failed to respond. This warning might have been 
a grim reality, for reservoirs were down to 34 per 
cent of capacity, with only 45 days’ supply remain- 
ing, when a period of provident rainfall early 
1950 eased the crisis. 

Faced with the threat of losing their most vital 
commodity, and with fears of industrial and com- 
munity life becoming partially paralyzed, cities of 
North Jersey launched an intensive campaign of 
water conservation. In reality, it became a war on 


water wasters, with violators running the risk of 
having their water shut off. Some communities 
adopted ordinances imposing fines up to $200 upon 


those found guilty of wilful waste of water. Other 
cities gave their officials the power to enter a con- 
sumer’s home to check for leaks in pipes and fau- 
cets, and to make the necessary repairs. No doubt, 
this invasion was hospitably received by many ten- 
ants who, for years, had been prodding owners to 
make long-needed repairs. 

Failure of the water supply at Roosevelt, a rural 
community of 1,500 persons, caused a shutdown of 
schools and industry. While the emergency lasted, 
the only available water was brought into town by 
two fire trucks and doled out to householders who 
stood outside their homes with pots and pans. 

In Newark, auto washing must be done on week- 
ends. It is strictly forbidden Mondays through 
Thursdays, with radio police assigned to check on 
violators. Breweries, taverns, hotels, and restaurants 
have voluntarily taken the pledge—a pledge to con- 
serve water as much as possible. 

In some communities, the water situation is 
greeted with considerable levity by the man in the 
street. “In Hoboken, you don’t drink water,” said a 
bartender, “you drink beer.” But the more fretful 
beer drinkers became deeply concerned about it all 
—they were afraid that if water gave out beer pro- 
duction would stop. 

In all its grim seriousness and inconvenience, the 
situation has an element of humor in the complete 
reversal of established habits. A deodorant company 
capitalized on the situation with large newspaper 
ads depicting the bathless aspects of the day. With 
chin stubbles in vogue, the five o’clock shadow has 
become a badge of honor. 


i briefly, is thé picture of the water situation 
in northern New Jersey today; but it did not come 
unannounced, Since 1930, when her last major 
source of supply was built, water engineers have 
been trying to warn the public that North Jersey 
was rapidly outgrowing its water system. They were 
largely rewarded with procrastination. 

Engineers shuddered when they Saw the rate of 
water consumption mounting steadily while the 
public and their legislative representatives shrugged 
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their shoulders. Having heard warnings about im- 
pending water shortages many times before, they 
seemed to be convinced that nature would continue 
to be kind enough to provide rainfall to fill the 
reservoirs when most badly needed. But they were 
entirely unaware of the fact that sufficient reservoirs 
were not available to provide a margin of safety 
against a prolonged absence of precipitation. Con- 
sequently, when the rains failed to come, reservoirs 
in a few months became dangerously ill. 

In those twenty years, at least nine separate plans 
were offered to provide the highly industrial and 
residential North Jersey area with more water, every 
one of which involved the ultimate utilization of 
the waters of the Delaware River Basin. However, 
none of the proposed projects was activated. All 
were permitted to be defaulted because of interstate 
complications. 

This method of approach to water problems is 
not peculiar to New Jersey alone, for New York and 
Pennsylvania, in attempts to plan for their future 
needs, followed the same pattern. Water supply 
agencies and political subdivisions of these states 
made numerous and independent surveys which, 
as in the case of New Jersey, in every instance pro- 
posed the use of the upper Delaware River Basin 
as an attractive future source of water supply. But 
water programs never went beyond the proposal 
stage. Losing sight of the fact that the Delaware 
River was interstate property owned by New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, all inves- 
tigations were made on a mind-your-own-business 
basis. Actually, it is a sheer impossibility for any of 
the states to utilize the waters of the Delaware Val- 
ley without affecting the interests of the other three 
states. The only way a project could be prosecuted 
by any state on an individualistic basis would be 
either with the consent of the other sovereignties 
or with the approval of the United States Supreme 
Court, after litigation. New York city is now con- 
structing its Delaware Water Project in pursuance 
of this latter alternative. 


, of the bickering which had been going on 
in and out of courtrooms over who was going to do 
what to the river, the states agreed, in 1936, when 
they formed the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin, that the water problem should 
be one to which the new agency would give careful 
attention. The task was part and parcel of the over- 
all objective of formulating sound programs for the 
utilization, control, and conservation of the land 
and water resources of the Delaware Valley. Incodel 
accomplished the first step in this direction, after 
several years of careful study, by its successful cam- 
paign for the enactment of legislation in New York, 


New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, setting forth the cop. 
ditions under which a water project in any of the 
states would be operated in the interest of protect. 
ing lower riparian owners. Incodel realized, hoy. 
ever, that this step only accomplished a part of the 
job. Therefore, it soon began to set the wheels jp 
motion for finishing its task by proposing a regional] 
survey to determine the feasibility of developing the 
Upper Delaware Basin for future water supplies in 
all of the Valley states. Unlike the patterns of the 
past, this integrated plan was sturdily knit, and was 
favorably received. During concurrent sessions jn 
1949, the legislatures of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania directed Incodel to conduct the sur. 
veys and investigations necessary to get the answer, 

An appropriation of $200,000, from the three 
states, was made available for this program. The 
first step in the survey was completed in January, 
1950, and submitted in a preliminary report to the 
governors of the three states. The report recom- 
mends the creation, by interstate compact, of a 
Delaware River Water Commission to plan, finance, 
construct, and operate an integrated water project 
to supply metropolitan areas of New York, New 
Jersey, and Philadelphia. It is an enormously far- 
reaching project that would supply the needs of 
20 million people for the next 50 to 100 years. 


‘io FIRST stage of the project consists of a series of 
dams and reservoirs in the Upper Delaware Basin, 
above the Delaware Water Gap, which would make 
over 1,500 million gallons of water available daily 
to the metropolitan districts of these states. It will 
also double the dry weather flows occurring in the 
Trenton area every summer and fall, sometimes 
lasting six to eight months. 

The second step in the survey involves a detailed 
analysis of the economics of the project, and will be 
completed in August, 1950. 

The preliminary report further recommends that 
the Delaware River Water Commission should be 
authorized to sell water to political subdivisions and 
other water supply agencies. Pending creation of 
such an agency, it suggests that Incodel “be em- 
powered to act as a temporary water commission 
in order that the preparation of detailed construc- 
tion plans and financial programs may be advanced 
without delay.” 

New Jersey is especially anxious to expedite 
progress. In his annual message to the legislature 
earlier this year, Governor Driscoll said: 

We have every reason to believe we can begin 
consideration of an interstate authority. The state 


should sponsor a tri-state water authority with 
Pennsylvania and New York which would develop 
(Continued on Page 163) 
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State Planning and Development— 
Tennessee Style 


By Harotp V. MILLER 


Executive Director, Tennessee State Planning Commission 


WO previous articles in Stare GOVERNMENT 

on state planning and development have gen- 

erally described the field and offered selected 
examples illustrating work done. This article is 
confined to the organization, program, and results in 
the state of Tennessee. 

The Tennessee State Planning Commission is 
completing fifteen years of uninterrupted service to 
the state. Its success can be attributed largely to 
three major items: adequate legislation, selection 
and retention of staff on a merit basis, and the ex- 
ecution of a program kept flexible, constantly 
adapted to the needs of the state. 

The statute establishing the State Planning Com- 
mission provides for a body of nine members, one 
of whom is the governor and the remaining eight 
are private citizens who serve without pay for over- 
lapping four-year terms of office. The statute speci- 
fies both geographical representation and minority 
party representation. The original and subsequent 
appointments have included citizens of outstanding 
stature within the state, and the bi-partisan mem- 
bership has led to non-partisan conduct of the com- 
mission's affairs. The commission appoints an ex- 
ecutive director “who shall be specially qualified by 
training and experience,” requests a budget for 
carrying on its program, and establishes a work pro- 
gram annually based on the moneys appropriated 
for its use. 

Related or companion legislation provides for the 
establishment of municipal, county, regional, and 
community local planning commissions and satis- 
factorily conveys powers and responsibilities to 
them; additional statutes provide for zoning within 
various jurisdictions as well as for the control of 
the subdivision of land; and still other laws relate 
to urban redevelopment, airport zoning, establish- 
ment of utility districts, resource conservation—all 
in all a very well-balanced body of legislation. 

Subject to review by the commission and within 
the over-all approval of the State Personnel Depart- 
ment, the executive director recruits such staff mem- 
bers as are provided for in the budget and with the 
professional training or particular skills needed suc- 
cessfully to carry out the commission's program as 
outlined. Residence requirements do not apply in 
the recruiting of professional personnel, with the 


result that persons with a background of graduate 
study in city and regional planning, public adminis- 
tration, and natural resources have been drawn from 
many parts of the nation. Recruitment of competent 
personnel, freedom from partisan interference or 
appointees “to be taken care of,” plus a maximum 
degree of latitude for professional initiative in carry- 
ing out the commission’s program, all have con- 
tributed to teamwork within the staff and the execu- 
tion of a substantial program in relation to avail- 
able facilities and finances. 

Like many similar agencies established during the 
mid-thirties, and influenced somewhat by the guid- 
ance of the National Resources Planning Board and 
other federal agencies, the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission during its early years undertook rather 
extensive and sometimes stereotyped investigations 
of the state’s resources, land use, population, etc. 
To say that the program emphasis has changed is 
not to deny the value of the earlier studies but 
rather to emphasize the precise, “rifle shot” charac- 
ter of recent projects and activities as against the 
“shot gun blast” nature of some earlier studies. 

During more recent years both research reports 
and staff activities have been directed primarily 
toward concrete, specific problems or situations con- 
fronting the state, its local governments, and its 
economy, with two major categories of results: First, 
practically every man-day of effort can be identified 
as contributing tangibly to a demonstrably useful 
end product. Second, the direct usefulness of the 
commission’s product leads the general public to 
regard the commission highly and to support it in 
its work. 


A verY basic piece of philosophy which is, in turn, 
strongly reflected in the general policy of this agency 
is that the economic development and the physical 
improvement of communities do, and rightly should, 
bear a strong relationship to each other. We can 
cite many examples in which local economic prog- 
ress has set the stage for physical growth and, simi- 
larly, many other examples where physical improve- 
ments in given communities have made them attrac- 
tive places for new industry or other business. To 
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carry on the city and regional planning work with 
local communities, we have a Division of Field 
Services which includes four regional offices stra- 
tegically located throughout the state and staffed by 
trained, professional, planning personnel, together 
with secretarial and drafting help. This agency also 
has an Industrial Development Division which, 
though it does not handle and pay for the state’s 
advertising, nevertheless consults closely on the na- 
ture and placement of such advertising. After in- 
quiries are received of an industrial or other busi- 
ness nature, the division renders technical service 
to the inquiring parties, assisting them by supply- 
ing such statistical or descriptive data as may be 
desired, listing available plant facilities, and even 
accompanying responsible representatives of busi- 
ness to view plant sites, or in search of available 
buildings, or in negotiations for their construction. 

While the administrative device of setting up 
separate divisions for industrial development and for 
city planning is employed, nevertheless the fact that 
both divisions are within a single agency makes pos- 
sible constant and complete coordination of effort, 
exchange of information, and the supplementing of 
the work of one division by the efforts of the other 
when circumstances warrant. We of Tennessee some- 
times shudder at the extent to which development 
predominates in some states and planning, particu- 
larly at the community level, is made a step-child 
of the state program. 


is undergoing strong population 
growth, and the major increases in recent decades 
have been in the urban and small town categories. 
Tennessee has four metropolitan municipalities, 
four cities in the 25,000-population class, and more 
than 200 municipalities primarily in the 10,000-and- 
under group. The four metropolitan cities and 
their counties maintain their own professional plan- 
ning staffs, but the remaining communities either 
have not used or could not afford the services of 
competent technicians or planning firms. In recog- 
nition of this broad area where technical guidance 
was not being utilized, in recognition of the vigor- 
ous growth of these smaller communities, and in the 
light of the importance of guiding this growth com- 
petently, the commission’s program of technical as- 
sistance to local planning commissions was launched 
and developed. Today we go farther than any other 
state in the extent and scope of technical services 
rendered in this field. Of this we are proud, and 
feel that it is a legitimate state function. Services 
can be rendered more economically than would be 
the case if each of the approximately 100 planning 
commissions attempted to secure and maintain its 
separate technical staff. The high standards of pro- 
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fessional training and experience maintained in the 
regional offices assures the rendering of advice op 
local planning problems on a higher level than 
would be the case if local officials happened to fal] 
into the habit of filling local staff positions with 
some untrained local man who was an “awfully nice 
guy” and happened to be without a job at the time 
the local position was vacant. 

These services are rendered in a constant atmos. 
phere of local determination, so that it does not 
represent an encroachment by the state on the 
fundamental, democratic concepts of home rule. No 
community establishes a local planning commis. 
sion unless it desires to do so, and planning tech- 
nicians are not in touch with local commissions ex. 
cept by invitation. The local commission is always 
at liberty to accept, amend, or reject the technician's 
recommendations. The work is conducted not as a 
“blitz,” with the technician descending upon a 
munity and rushing madly to complete a stereo 
typed “master plan,” delivering it so that it can 
have ample opportunity to collect dust on official 
shelves. Rather, the program is one of continued 
planning assistance on a year-in year-out basis, steps 
taken deliberately, with ample opportunity for full 
citizen understanding and the amassing of citizen 
support for various phases of the community's 
plans. Specific phases of local planning—subdivision 
control, major streets, school or utility system, zon- 
ing, traffic circulation, improved assessments, parks 
and playgrounds, civic center, whatever is of interest 
—are accomplished as part of integrated whole and 
not as isolated undertakings which will ultimately 
conflict with each other. Planning thus becomes a 
part of the way of operating the municipality or 
the county rather than a specialized or isolated 
operation. 

One additional comment is worth inclusion in 
this part of the discussion. We are all aware and 
sometimes troubled over the tendency of inferior 
levels of government to look increasingly to supe- 
rior levels for financial aid in the creation of facili- 
ties or the rendering of services desired by local 
citizens. It is one thing for the representatives of 
superior levels of government to say “no” and leave 
citizens without desired facilities or services, but it 
is quite another to make technical planning assist- 
ance available to the more localized areas, assistance 
which can make possible increased services and 
facilities for the available moneys or achieve the 
equivalent in facilities and services for less money. 
Free election of local officials is one of the great 
cornerstones of American democracy. Such free elec 
tion carries with it the price, in most communities, 
of rather perennial government by amateurs. The 
price tag can be reduced without compromising the 
integrity of the system through making available at 
the ear and elbow of the elected official competent 
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State Planning and Development 


technical help to assist him in proper discharge of 
his duties. 


"Tasonssze's industrial development work depends 
in large measure for its success on a small, compe- 
tent staff intimately acquainted with the state’s re- 
sources, constantly in touch with changing condi- 
tions, and able to supply appropriate factual, de- 
pendable information in response to all worthy in 
quiries. At the state level, Tennessee offers no sub- 
sidies, tax abatements, or other special favors to new 
industry, and the use of public funds or public 
credit at the local level for such purpose has been 
held to be unconstitutional. Therefore, considera- 
tion of the state as an environment for new busi- 
ness must be strictly on a factual basis and on its 
merits and advantages as a place in which to do 
business. The primary duty of the Industrial De- 
velopment Division is the servicing of active in- 
quiries coming both from private enterprise and 
from communities. It may be that a community has 
experienced industrial mortality and is actively 
seeking new payrolls. It may be that the local plan- 
ning effort has led to a realization of the community 
improvements needed and that the only prospect of 
being able to afford those improvements lies in the 
direction of broadening the economic base. From 
these and related motivations, many communities 
keep closely in touch with our Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, which will from time to time intro- 
duce industrial prospects to them, suggest produc. 
tion and marketing opportunities for businesses al- 
ready established in those communities, advise con- 
cerning the organization and operating policies of 
local development corporations, and render related 
services. The extent of effectiveness of this service 
may be inferred from the fact that the division has 
rendered assistance in connection with one quarter 
of Tennessee's 825 new industries since World War 
II and that those contacts accounted for perhaps 
50 per cent of the $200 million in new plant in- 
vestment. 

When not actively involved in specific contact 
projects, the division pushes ahead with research 
and publication regarding the state’s resources and 
business opportunities. 


tee Division of State Planning stems in part from 
the statutory obligation of the State Planning Com- 
mission to work on state-wide plans, particularly of 
a public works nature. As is the case in the basic 
legislation of several states, the Tennessee statutes 
give the State Planning Commission power to re- 
view all plans of the state’s constructing agencies 
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before such projects are undertaken. This com- 
mission never has chosen to invoke those powers, 
preferring rather to advise, to lead, and to draw 
plans upon request of operating agencies rather 
than put itself arbitrarily in a position to veto work 
proposed by other agencies. As the result of good 
records of performance in the past and demon- 
strated competence, departments and institutions 
come to us from time to time seeking assistance— 
which is something quite different from exercising 
a veto. The Department of Conservation and its 
Division of State Parks, for example, requested the 
staff to draw a plan for a system of state parks which 
would serve all portions of the state of Tennessee 
adequately, and this has been done. The University 
of Tennessee, with its campus completely sur- 
rounded by built-up urban areas and faced with the 
prospects of substantial growth during the next sev- 
eral decades, requested assistance in the drawing up 
of a proper plan for a future campus, in order that 
new buildings could be located according to a plan 
rather than simply spotted in a confusing and op- 
portunistic manner on available vacant lots or exist- 
ing university property. 

For some time the division has prepared, prior 
to the biennial meeting of the legislature, a report 
summarizing the capital improvements funds re- 
quest proposed to be submitted to the legislature. 
Too often such requests have their beginnings in 
wishful thinking which may bear scant relationship 
to available funds. In the process of preparing the 
last such summary report, late in 1948, discussions 
and re-evaluation of programs resulted in a net re- 
duction of capital funds requests of state depart- 
ments in the amount of $10 million. 

This division also recognizes the importance of 
the total public works picture rather than becom- 
ing narrowly enamoured of particular activities. It 
conducts its program accordingly. To illustrate the 
validity of the total public works picture, let the 
reader assume that he is driving from his home to a 
nearby city. He backs his car from his garage onto a 
driveway maintained by himself and out into a resi- 
dential street built and maintained by his munici- 
pality. He turns into an arterial street leading to the 
center of the city; this is part of the state highway 
system and has been established, improved, or main- 
tained by funds derived from both the state and 
the city. As he leaves his home town and proceeds 
toward his destination, he may travel along part of 
the federal highway system which is jointly built 
and maintained by state and federal funds, possibly 
also with participation of the county in right of way 
acquisition. What matters to him is that he is able 
to ride in relative safety and comfort from his home 
to his destination, and it may not have occurred to 
him in the meantime just where the money came 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Action by the Legislatures—1950 


LTHOUGH only a minority of the states have held 
regular legislative sessions this year, impor- 
tant legislation in wide areas of activity has 

been written into the statute books. 

General assemblies continued in 1950 to pay par- 
ticularly close attention to education, health and 
welfare, and the public highways, Advances were 
achieved in all these fields, Improvements in the 
organization of state government were high on the 
list of enactments. And in various actions on dif- 
ferent phases of governmental responsibility, legis- 
latures took advantage of opportunities for progress 
through interstate cooperation. 

Legislatures tended this year to hold the line in 
expenditures. In certain cases appropriations were 
lower, in others about the same, in a few somewhat 
higher, as compared with last year. The tendency to 
“level off’ in expenditures reflected no tendency to 
reduce the scope or quality of state governmental 
services to the people. More effective ways were 
being sought to perform them, with maximum 
economy. 

The following report by no means covers all legis- 
lative actions of 1950 but summarizes a number 
which are considered as of general interest. Most 
are enactments of regular sessions. Separate reports 
of action in several special sessions have appeared 
in earlier issues of STATE GOVERNMENT. Summaries 
of regular and special sessions on which reports were 
not available in time for this issue will appear in 
later numbers. 


Tax and Fiscal 


The California legislature approved a budget act 
totalling $973,497,550 and additional appropriation 
bills of $4,866,360. The appropriations represented 
a sharp reduction from the 1949-50 figures. 

Idaho appropriated $18,973,207 from the general 
fund and $5,197,306 from special funds for fiscal 
1950-51, a new all-time high in the state. Opera- 
tions of several departments, including highways, 
remain on a continuing appropriation basis and 
are not included in the total. This year’s appropria- 
tions were consolidated by law with those of 1949 
for the current year, thus retaining the biennial 
fiscal plan. Total general fund appropriations of 
the two sessions for the 1949-51 biennium come to 
$46,309,023 as compared with $32,534,220 for the 
preceding biennium. 

Among Maryland’s enactments was a law requir- 
ing the courts of the state to recognize and enforce 
tax liability by other states which have passed like 
legislation applicable to Maryland. 
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New Hampshire, in its special session, increased 
appropriations to correct hardships under its econ. 
omy budget. 

New Jersey approved appropriations totalling 
$164,099,881.70 for 1951 as compared with $165, 
174,960.37 appropriated for 1950. 

New York appropriated approximately $867.6 
million for the next fiscal year as compared with 
$939.6 million appropriated last year. The legisla- 
ture modified the pay-as-you-go policy by authoriz. 
ing some $77 million in bonds and it continued 
present rates of all state taxes. 

Rhode Island adopted appropriations of $41, 
215,506 for fiscal 1951, compared with a total of 
$41,635,245 appropriated in 1949 and 1950 for fiscal 
1950. It was indicated that amounts provided for 
the new fiscal year may be increased in certain areas 
by the 1951 legislative session. The legislature 
created a permanent Governor's Fiscal Advisory 
Council to keep abreast of developments in the 
state’s economy and to consider types of new taxa- 
tion needed, if any. 


Education 


Action for education in Georgia included liberal- 
ization of the teachers’ retirement system. One fea- 
ture provides for increased pension payments based 
on prior service accumulations of retired members. 

The Maine special session supplemented appro- 
priations for educational subsidies and increased 
pensions for elderly teachers. 

Maryland's legislature authorized the University 
of Maryland to issue revenue bonds for construction 
of dormitories, the bonds not to constitute obliga- 
tion on the part of the state or its subdivisions. Col- 
leges will share with welfare and other institutions 
in proceeds of construction bonds the state was au- 
thorized to issue in a total amount of $3,872,700. 

New Hampshire improved its teacher retirement 
system. 

New York approved a series of bills designed to 
permit fiscal independence for schools in cities un- 
der 125,000 population, easing the debt limits for 
construction of school buildings, and helping to put 
local finances on a sounder basis, The legislature 
also authorized state aid for county library units on 
a continuing basis and appropriated $1 million for 
this purpose for the first year, 

The Virginia legislature provided for allocation 
by the State Board of Education of $45 million, 
with the approval of the governor, to the localities 
for school construction purposes, $30 million to be 
used in 1950 and the remainder in 1951. It raised 
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the maximum levy of taxes for school purposes by 
,0 cents on the $100 for establishing, maintaining, 
and operating schools, and by $1 on the $100 for 
capital expenditures. 

Wyoming appropriated $18,000 to pay tuition for 
medical students at the University of Colorado 
Medical School in accordance with an agreement 
between the two states whereby the university is to 
take five freshmen students from Wyoming an- 
nually into the medical school. The money is to pay 
the difference between the tuition charged to resi- 
dents of Colorado and those from outside the 
state. 


Health and Welfare 


California liberalized old age and blind security 
laws. The legislature authorized an extensive study 
of sex crimes and methods of prevention. 

Georgia provided for organization and operation 
of non-profit medical service corporations under 
which medical and surgical care may be given by 
licensed doctors. It modified earlier legislation re- 
lating to confinement of persons adjudged insane by 
substituting hospital confinement for jail in various 
cases. The new act applies to persons considered 
dangerous to public safety if at large. The legisla- 
ture authorized the state Department of Health to 
pay cities and counties the cost, or such part of the 
cost, of maintaining institutions for the care of tu- 
berculosis patients as is necessary to carry out the 
state public health program. A new and extensive 
juvenile court system was established. 

Maine supplemented appropriations for old-age 
and children’s assistance programs and increased 
maximum weekly benefits under the unemployment 
compensation law. 

Maryland's legislature authorized a $2.8 million 
state bond issue for improvement of state hospitals. 
Welfare institutions, hospitals, parks, and armories 
are to share with colleges in proceeds of the pre- 
viously mentioned authorization of $3,872,700 in 
general construction bonds. Another act prescribes 
procedure for civil proceedings to compel support 
of dependents. Additional jurisdiction and powers 
were conferred on courts in support proceedings 
against persons residing in other states with recipro- 
cal or substantially similar laws, 

New Jersey increased the maximum benefit for 
those covered by unemployment compensation or 
cash sickness insurance from $22 to $26 a week, The 
legislature provided standby rent control, which was 
to apply in the event federal rent control ceased on 
June 30, automatically covering thirty-seven mu- 
nicipalities of more than 18,000 population with 
respect to eviction and rent increases. Other locali- 
ties could elect similar control if they wished. 

The New York legislature approved a bill per- 
mitting employment of relief clients on work relief 
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projects in New York city. It set up a state rent 
control system, effective May 1, 1950, freezing rents 
at the levels of March 1, 1950. It barred future dis- 
crimination in selection of tenants in quasi-public 
housing projects because of race, creed, or color. In 
another law, the legislature permitted indetermi- 
nate sentences up to life for serious sex offenders 
and provided for psychiatric treatment of sex 
criminals. 

Rhode Island adopted legislation designed to pro- 
tect the solvency of the unemployment compensa- 
tion and non-occupational cash sickness disability 
funds. It vested policy-making powers in a three- 
member board of review in the Department of Em- 
ployment Security. 

South Dakota enacted legislation permitting mu- 
nicipalities to engage in public housing projects 
under Public Law 171 of the 81st Congress. By an 
amendment to a law relating to building require- 
ments at the state hospital for the insane, it made 
it possible to save between $20,000 and $30,000 in 
remodeling costs. 

Virginia adopted amendments providing that per- 
sons heretofore designated as insane or feeble- 
minded, respectively, be designated mentally ill or 
mentally deficient; that records of commitments in 
mental cases are not to be open to indiscriminate 
public inspection; and that the permanent effect of 
a commitment is transferred from a judge and com- 
mission to doctors of mental institutions. Other 
Virginia acts in the field of health included in- 
creases in scholarships for physicians and nurses. A 
state-wide system of juvenile probation officers was 
set up as a feature of a new juvenile and domestic 
relations court law. 


Highways and Traffic Control 


A special session of the Arizona legislature en- 
acted Act V of the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code, 
regulating traffic on highways. 

Georgia, in a reorganization of the State Highway 
Board, set up a board of three members, elected by 
the legislature according to districts—a southern, 
central, and northern district. Staggered terms were 
provided by election of the first three members for 
two, four, and six year terms; after their expiration 
all terms will be for six years. 

Idaho considered a report on the highway situa- 
tion based on a study by the Public Administration 
Service and revised the highway organization ac- 
cording to its recommendations, The legislature 
also changed the sharing of highway revenues with 
counties and added cities to the list; percentages 
thus granted were raised from 20 per cent to 30 
per cent. Part of this is recaptured for the state by 
having proceeds of all motor vehicle licenses come 
into the state fund before distribution. A system of 
ports of entry was established to aid in collection of 
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revenues and enforcement of safety and _ road- 
protection rules. 

New Hampshire's legislature authorized $1 mil- 
lion in bonds for highways, to be retired out of 
gasoline tax revenues. 

New Jersey decreased the number of weight classi- 
fications for commercial vehicles and increased basic 
registration fees. The legislature limited axle weight 
to 22,400 pounds for single axle and to 32,000 
pounds tandem. Violators must pay fines of from 
$200 to $500 for the first offense and up to $750 for 
the second. The legislation places responsibility on 
drivers and owners for damage done to highways. 

New York created a state thruway authority to 
construct a toll super-highway from Buffalo to New 
York city. Another act authorized a New York city 
Parking Authority to construct off-street parking fa- 
cilities. The legislature made it unnecessary for 
traffic law violators to appear in court, permitting 
payment of fines by mail, and approved an act au- 
thorizing school districts to require annual physical 
examinations for school bus drivers. 

Rhode Island completely overhauled its motor 
vehicle law. The new legislation includes provisions 
making it a misdemeanor to cross against lights at 
intersections, fines for parking more than twelve 
inches from the curb, a daytime speed limit of 50 
miles per hour, and tightening of learners’ permits. 
The legislature created a special commission to 
study financing of highway modernization. Mean- 
time it approved a $12 million bond proposal for 
submission to the voters next November which, if 
upheld, will be part of an extensive highway con- 
struction program. 

The South Dakota legislature transferred $1.2 
million from the general fund to the highway fund 
for federal aid matching to carry on the highway 
program until the next regular legislative session in 
1951, when consideration can be given to an ex- 
panded, long-range program. It favored a bill to 
increase the gas tax from four to six cents per gal- 
lon, but the state Supreme Court held this measure 
unconstitutional on the ground that it did not have 
a two-thirds majority of both houses. 

Virginia created the Coastal Turnpike Authority, 
authorized to build a road from Virginia Beach to 
Nag’s Head, North Carolina, This paralleled legis- 
lative action in North Carolina providing for con- 
struction of such a road on the North Carolina 
coast. The Virginia legislation requires that, before 
a turnpike or toll road is constructed, the State 
Highway Commission certify that it will not be 
injurious to the highway system. 


Natural Resources 
Georgia authorized counties to provide addi- 
tional funds for forest fire protection through 
county taxation when proper authorities judge the 


state appropriation for this purpose inadequate, 
Other enactments include a law providing funds for 
developing a recreational and conservation area 
around the new Allatoona dam. 

Idaho and Wyoming ratified the Snake River 
Compact, dividing the waters of that river between 
the two states. 

New Hampshire amended its water pollution law 
in order to utilize modern devices. 

New Jersey approved legislation, in which Penn. 
sylvania must concur to make it effective, to set u 
a Delaware River Port Authority for developing the 
lower part of the river near Camden and Phila. 
delphia. The legislature also created a Sandy Hook 
Park Commission to convert the former Coast Artil- 
lery reservation in New York Bay into a state park. 

South Dakota adopted a Consumers Power Dis. 
trict Law to meet power problems connected with 
dams being constructed in the state on the Missouri 
River. 

Virginia created a State Gas and Oil Board which 
is given supervision of the drilling, operation, plug- 
ging, and abandonment of oil and gas wells. It 
created the Potomac River Oyster Commission and 
provided for licensing, taxation, and regulation in 
the relevant oyster fishery field. 

Wyoming authorized the organization and opera- 
tion of sanitary and improvement districts, pro- 
vided for issuance of general obligation bonds in 
connection with them, and granted them right of 
eminent domain. 


Labor 

Georgia's legislature established new powers in 
the Department of Labor as regards administrative 
matters and appointment of arbitration boards. It 
amended and liberalized the unemployment com- 
pensation law; the benefit table was liberalized, and 
the waiting period was reduced, as were the contri- 
bution rates. The legislature also increased the sal- 
aries of the chairman and members of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board from $5,000 to $7,500 
a year. 

Maryland, in a general revision of laws relating 
to child labor, set a basic minimum age of 16 for 
employment in industry, with some exceptions, as 
compared with the former 14-year minimum; raised 
from 16 to 18 the age under which employment 
certificates are required; made such certificates nec- 
essary for all occupations rather than specified es- 
tablishments only; and enacted other provisions to 
protect minor workers. In another act the legisla- 
ture created a Commission on Prevailing Wages to 
fix and determine the general prevailing wage rates 
within the state, 

New Jersey amended the public utility strike law 
providing for mediation of labor disputes involving 
public utilities, The legislature authorized the gov- 
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ernor to intercede in public emergency and take 
ossession of a utility. Certain features of the pre- 
vious act had been attacked on constitutional 
grounds. 

Virginia authorized the governor to take over coal 
mines during strikes to insure sufficient coal for the 
welfare, health, and safety of the people of the state 
and provided for the Virginia Fuel Commission to 
aid the governor in carrying out this purpose. The 
legislature authorized the state health commissioner 
or his representative to enter industrial establish- 
ments at reasonable hours to check on occupational 
disease or hazard and allowed him to make rules 
and regulations for control of such diseases. 


Government Organization 


Arizona’s legislature, in its first special session, 
submitted constitutional amendments for vote of 
the people prov iding four-year terms for governor, 
secretary of state, attorney general, state auditor, 
and superintendent of public instruction, and also 
an amendment providing for annual, regular ses- 
sions of the legislature. The office of post-auditor 
was adopted, as was a retirement plan for Supreme 
and Superior Court judges. A second special session 
submitted to the people constitutional amendments 
providing four-year terms for county officers. 

California added to its lobbying act, adopted in 
1949, and tightened it in several respects. 

Idaho considered the report of the Committee for 
Reorganization of State Government. By appropria- 
tion measures and otherwise the legislature consoli- 
dated the administrative divisions of education, ag- 
riculture, reclamation, and public health. These 
were to operate on single appropriations after 
July 1. 

New Hampshire, in a reorganization of the state 
government, reduced the number of agencies from 
83 to 43. The legislature provided for reclassifying 
state employes, simplifying job titles; this is to be 
done administratively through a commission of ex- 
perts. Pay of state employes was increased $1,- 
250,000, approximately 15 per cent, but on a merit 
rather than a flat basis. 

New Jersey created a centralized investment 
agency to handle state investments, under a nine- 
member State Investment Council. 

Virginia authorized the governor to appoint an 


executive assistant to study coordination of func- 
tions, elimination of overlapping functions, and re- 
lated subjects, as recommended by the Commission 
on State and Local Revenues and Expenditures. 
The legislature established a separate retirement 
system for members of the state police, It also pro- 
vided for establishment of a Judicial Conference of 
Virginia. 
Other Legislation 

California adopted an act outlawing possession of 
gambling devices. It supersedes a statute which re- 
quired proof of a “payoff.” 

Georgia’s legislature approved a bill permitting 
the state to join the Interstate Compact for the Su- 
pervision of Parolees and Probationers, thus becom- 
ing the forty-sixth state that is signatory to the 
compact. 

Idaho’s special session transferred $2 million from 
the general fund to the permanent building fund. 
This increased the postwar outlay for new and im- 
proved facilities of the state government to more 
than $12 million. 

New Jersey provided optional charter plans for 
municipalities. Mayor-council, council-manager, and 
small municipality plans were offered, with varia- 
tions permitted under each. Election machinery 
common to all these optional plans was prescribed. 
Any municipality adopting one of the plans is per- 
mitted a broader area of home rule. Another act, 
to be submitted by referendum to the voters of the 
state, would regulate qualification and training for 
persons holding key positions in municipalities. A 
committee on certification of local officers would be 
created. 

New York's legislature made the Port of New 
York Authority suable in future. It imposed heavier 
penalties for transportation of explosives through 
interstate tunnels. The session also exempted New 
York city and Buffalo from the proposed statewide 
building code. 

South Dakota provided for construction of grain 
terminal warehouses in the state. 

Virginia amended the law relating to jury service 
by making women who do not object eligible to 
serve, It created a Virginia World War II Commis- 
sion for the erection of a living memorial to Vir- 
ginians who served in the war, 


expenditures, and grants in aid to local governments. 
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This brochure surveys the principal trends in state tax yields from 1940 to 1949. Presents tables covering rates and 
yields of the more important state taxes in recent years; also tables on state populations, income payments, total 
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The Mental Health Programs 
of the Forty-Eight States 


Summary and Recommendations 


We present here the Summary and Recommendations contained in The Mental 

Health Programs of the Forty-Eight States, a report to the Governors’ Confer- 

ence, just published in book form by the Council of State Governments. Detailed 

factual data in the full report support the recommendations. A special research 

staff prepared the study under the Council’s supervision, in consultation with 
specialists in psychiatry and other related fields. 


General. Hospital space for the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill is an evident and urgent 
need in most states. Overcrowding is the most ex- 
tensive problem in state hospitals today. To the 
extent possible and feasible, adequate hospital space 
should be provided promptly. 

A large part of medical and scientific equipment 
and other therapeutic facilities are antiquated. 
Modern equipment and facilities should be pro- 
vided. 

There is a country-wide shortage of psychiatrists, 
psychiatric nurses, psychiatric social workers, psy- 
chologists, and other professional personnel in our 
state hospitals. Attendants (psychiatric aides)—of 
immense importance in the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill—in many instances are carelessly 
selected, inadequately trained, and _ insufficiently 
paid. More professional personnel should be pro- 
vided in most state hospitals, and special attention 
should be given to the selection, training, and com- 
pensation of attendants. 

Children, like others, have mental sickness. It is 
possible in the case of children to deal with prob- 
lems early and effectively. Such problems, if left 
undealt with, often result in protracted and expen- 
sive mental illness. Studies should be made in all 
states of psychiatric needs for the observation, care, 
and treatment of children; statewide programs 
should be devised to deal adequately with this 
problem; and such programs should coordinate and 
use extensively the services of social and child wel- 
fare agencies, health agencies, schools, and churches. 

The aged constitute a special problem; the num- 
bers in this group are increasing and will continue 
to increase. Old-age insurance and public assistance 
programs should be perfected to provide for most 
of this group, and community facilities should be 
developed and extended to care for them. 

There are special groups of people who often are 
cared for in state hospitals. These include persons 
with mental deficiency, with convulsive disorders, 
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with chronic alcoholism or other drug addiction, or 
with persistent sex deviation. All of these groups 
require special kinds of treatment. Studies should 
be made and plans developed and put into opera- 
tion for the care and treatment of special categories, 

There are many persons in state hospitals who 
are not now in need of continuing psychiatric hos. 
pital care. Out-patient clinics should be extended 
and other community resources developed to care 
for persons in need of help, but not of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Most of the population never has been, and never 
will be, in need of hospitalization for mental illness. 
On the other hand, mental illness will strike many 
persons and cause their hospitalization because of 
the lack of effective facilities for prevention. All 
states should establish programs which look toward 
prevention and the maintenance and strengthening 
of mental health. 

Legal Aspects. Much legal terminology relative to 
the mentally ill is a relic of the age of the “‘asylum” 
and the “workhouse.” The use of such terminology 
is damaging to the patient’s self esteem and may 
hamper his recovery. Outmoded legal terminology 
should be deleted from statutes, and amendments 
should be enacted recognizing mental illness as 
disease. 

Many states have partial provision for voluntary 
admission to state hospitals, but its use is limited 
in most states. Voluntary hospitalization saves time 
and money for the states and embarrassment for the 
patient, and it tends to reduce length of stay in the 
hospital. Voluntary admission procedures should be 
provided in all states and should be used more ex- 
tensively. 

Involuntary admission to hospitals for the men- 
tally ill in many states now requires extensive court 
proceedings, with criminal implications. Such pro- 
ceedings both delay hospitalization and imply 
stigma. With respect to involuntary admission, max- 
imum reliance should be placed upon medical opin- 
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ion, and court or judicial proceedings should be 
held to the minimum consistent with safeguarding 
the patient's rights. 

Only a few states have developed procedures for 
temporary involuntary hospitalization without the 
necessity of court proceedings. This method of hos- 
pitalization offers an opportunity for prompt and 
effective observation—when it may do the most good 
—without the delay that accompanies formal ad- 
mission for an indefinite period. Temporary obser- 
vational admission should be authorized by all 
states, with specific legal recourse being provided in 
case there is any doubt of the need for hospitaliza- 
tion, and with a specific limit being placed on the 
length of hospitalization under such admission. 

Procedures for release (as well as for admission) 
should be dealt with adequately by statute. This is 
important to insure that patients will not be held 
in any hospital for the mentally ill except as deten- 
tion is necessary for the welfare and safety of pa- 
tient and public. Provision should be made in all 
hospitals for periodic and continuing staff review of 
the mental condition of patients and for conditional 
release or discharge as warranted. 

In many states, admission procedures are con- 
fused with incompetency proceedings, thereby lead- 
ing to complicated and legalistic court determina- 
tions of the necessity for hospitalization. Serious 
damage may thus be done to the patient. All states 
should recognize that incompetency is a matter for 
judicial determination—quite apart from the ques- 
tion of need for hospitalization. 

Few state mental hospital authorities have suffi- 
cient supervision and control of private mental in- 
stitutions. Such supervision is essential if patients 
are to be assured of proper care and treatment and 
protected against hazardous surroundings and il- 
legal detention. All private mental institutions 
should be under unified supervision by the appro- 
priate state agency. 

In some states residence and settlement laws hin- 
der the admission to state hospitals of persons in 
need of care and treatment. This is detrimental 
both to the patient and to the community. Rest- 
dence qualifications should not be a prerequisite to 
admission to state hospitals; all states should enter 
into interstate reciprocal agreements regarding the 
transportation of mentally ill patients; and such 
agreements should set forth uniform standards for 
determining residence and should specify clearly the 
obligations of each state. 

State Organization and Administration. Effective 
organization for the supervision and coordination 
of state hospitals for the mentally ill is very im- 
portant. Without it there may be uneven care and 
treatment programs, unbalanced expenditures for 
plant and equipment, and failure to conform to 
general policies. /n all states having more than one 
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hospital for the mentally ill, an appropriate form of 
central organization should be developed with gen- 
eral authority over state mental hospitals. In states 
where the number of such hospitals is not large, 
consideration should be given to placing the hospi- 
tals under an existing department; in states having 
several hospitals, separate departments of mental 


health are usually warranted. 


In a number of states having more than one hos- 
pital for the mentally ill, boards are given direct 
administrative authority over the hospitals. Some 
boards include part-time members, others include 
full-time members and ex-officio members. Diffusion 
of responsibility is likely to exist in the board-type 
of organization, and generally it is not considered a 
satisfactory vehicle for administrative management. 
Except in states having only one hospital, boards 
should not be used for direct administration of hos- 
pitals, but statewide boards and individual hospital 
boards can be useful in advisory, consulting, and 
public relations capacities. 

At the present time, only seventeen states have 
their mental hospital and mental health programs 
unified within a single state agency. When these 
functions are separated, it is likely that state hospi- 
tals for the mentally ill will be isolated from the 
community and that there will be overlapping re- 
sponsibilities and duplication of services. 

a. Comprehensive mental health and hospital 
programs should be administered by a single inte- 
grated state agency. 

b. The designation of state agencies for purposes 
of the National Mental Health Act should conform 
to this principle. 

c. Organization for a comprehensive mental 
health and hospital program in each state should 
follow clearly defined lines of authority. 

d. Staff services at the central agency level should 
not be permitted to interfere with direct relation- 
ships between the agency head and individual hos- 
pital superintendents. 

e. Close interdepartmental relations should be 
developed in order to achieve broader and more 
thorough application of the principles of mental 
health throughout the state. 

Finance. Many states require that financial ar- 
rangements be made before a patient may be ad- 
mitted to a state hospital. This may cause delay and 
be especially damaging to the welfare of the patient. 
Hospital care and treatment should be provided 
promptly in accordance with the needs of the pa- 
tient, and financial arrangements should be made 
subsequently. 

In most of the states, the amount of reimburse- 
ment required from patients or their legally respon- 
sible relatives is much less than the cost of care and 
treatment. In only a few states is the amount set at 
“actual cost” of maintenance and medical care. 
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Much of the stigma surrounding hospitalization of 
the mentally ill might be averted if patients could 
feel that they were making a contribution toward 
the cost of their hospitalization, as in a general hos- 
pital for physical illness. Patients or their legally 
responsible relatives should contribute to the cost of 
hospital care and treatment in accordance with fi- 
nancial ability, but such ability should not imply 
preference in hospital admission or treatment. 

A few states still follow the pattern of divided 
state-local responsibility for hospital care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill; state aid to local jurisdic- 
tions and local contributions to the state are found 
in some states. This leads, at best, to confused fi- 
nancing and diffused responsibility. The states 
should assume financial responsibility for public 
care and treatment of the mentally ill. 

Budgeting is one of the most important tools of 
administrative management, but the budgetary pro- 
cedures of most states with respect to their mental 
hospitals are not adequate. A few states have made 
notable progress in developing the “performance” 
budget based on work programs and services to be 
rendered. Performance budgeting appears to have 
real values from the viewpoint of the hospital ad- 
ministrator, the Governor, and the legislature. /t ts 
suggested that the National Association of State 
Budget Officers, in cooperation with state mental 
hospital authorities, study ways and means of devel- 
oping improved state hospital budgets and report 
their findings to the Governors’ Conference. 

Comparative figures on maintenance expendi- 
tures per patient among state hospitals for the men- 
tally ill have little utility because of the lack of uni- 
form accounting procedures. Moreover very few hos- 
pitals are able to determine differential costs for 
various types of patients, or to know the actual cost 
of maintaining farms, dairies, laboratories, and spe- 
cial services. Modern cost accounting is an essential 
feature of “performance” budgeting. State hospitals 
should be provided with efficient, although not 
necessarily elaborate, cost accounting procedures in 
order to insure effective financial management. 

Plant and Equipment. Space and modern equip- 
ment are inadequate in many state hospitals to care 
for and treat the existing patient population. The 
result is overcrowding, and the inability to provide 
types of treatment that in many instances would en- 
able the patient to return to his home and com- 
munity at an early date. 

a. Necessary building programs should be under- 
taken by all states as soon as practicable in conform- 
ity with well-conceived master plans. 

b. Such plans should provide fireproof and fire- 
resistant buildings for patient care and treatment; 
separate facilities for patients who need differential 
care and treatment; necessary occupational and rec- 
reational facilities; and adequate housing for such 


employees as must live on the hospital grounds. 

c. All new construction programs should adhere 
to the highest standards of sanitation with respect to 
kitchen and dining room facilities, water supply, 
sewage disposal, and general housekeeping. 

Personnel. Few if any state hospitals for the men. 
tally ill meet the standards recommended by the 
American Psychiatric Association with respect to 
the required numbers of physicians, psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, graduate nurses, psychiatric 
social workers, and various other types of therapists, 
Proper care and effective treatment of patients 
cannot be provided unless competent personnel in 
sufficient numbers are made available. All states 
should carefully appraise the personnel situation 
existing in state hospitals and should make every 
effort to provide the necessary professional and 
other therapy staff. 

No class of personnel is more important in state 
hospitals for the mentally ill than is the attendant 
group. Without capable attendants (psychiatric 
aides) the hospitals cannot meet their responsibili- 
ties to patients. All states should seek to improve 
the quality of services rendered by attendants 
through: 

Careful selection on a merit basis; 
Special training courses for psychiatric aides; 
Adequate remuneration; 

d. Improved working and housing conditions; 

e. Increased recognition and improved status. 

In-service training programs for personnel have 
not been developed sufficiently in many hospitals. 
This is particularly unfortunate because state hos- 
pitals for the me ntally ill are often the only places 
in the state where psychiatric training can be given 
readily. More extenstve and effective in-service 
training programs for all grades of personnel should 
be provided in state hospitals. 

Many state hospitals do not have the necessary 
qualifications to meet the residency training re- 
quirements of the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 
This means that such hospitals cannot provide the 
type of training for physicians and psychiatrists that 
would draw young graduates of medical schools to 
them. Whenever possible, state hospitals should 
meet the requirements which will permit them to 
become residency training centers for psychiatrists 
and neurologists. 

Less than one-fourth of the state hospitals main- 
tain schools of nursing or have affiliations with 
schools of social work for the training of psychia- 
tric social workers. Schools of occupational and 
physical therapy utilize the state hospitals to an 
even lesser extent in providing field work placement 
for their students. Rarely is there training in hospi- 
tals for clinical psychologists or for psychiatric hos- 
pital chaplains. Stale hospitals should be encour- 
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aged to provide adequate facilities for under-grad- 
uate and graduate psychiatric training of nurses and 
for the field training of clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatric social workers, occupational and physical 
therapists, and mental hospital chaplains. 

Volunteer workers offer a source of supplemental 
personnel in state hospitals for many purposes, in- 
cluding ward service, musical and recreational ac- 
tivities, and they also may be helpful in building 
vood community relations and in educating the 
public. All state hospitals should, to the extent pos- 
sible, make use of carefully selected, properly 
trained, and adequately supervised volunteer work- 
ers. 

Care and Treatment. Much progress has been 
made in the past two decades in transforming our 
institutions for the mentally ill into modern hos- 
pitals. However, in some hospitals, insufficient em- 
phasis is placed on comprehensive programs of 
scientific medical treatment. To a very considerable 
extent this is due to inadequate facilities. As a re- 
sult, too many patients remain in the hospital too 
long, and too many persons in need of hospital care 
and treatment remain on waiting lists. Each hospital 
should have adequate therapeutic programs—psy- 
chiatric, general medical, and other—coordinated 
under competent direction, in order that they can 
be used promptly and effectively for all patients. 

A well-organized professional staff, including psy- 
chiatrists, other physicians, psychiatric nurses, psy- 
chiatric social workers, and psychologists, is basic to 
the efficient operation of any hospital. With such a 
staff, competently directed, one has a hospital— 
without it, one has a custodial institution. 

a. In all hospitals a competent professional staff 
should be provided. Auxiliary medical services and 
laboratories are essential and should be maintained. 

b. Special medical and surgical services are fre- 
quently necessary, and they should be provided in 
the hospital or by means of arrangements with gen- 
eral hospitals, medical schools, and outside physi- 
cians. 

Food is a most important therapy. Food—ade- 
quate in quantity and nutritional value, properly 
prepared, and attractively served—is even more im- 
portant in the treatment of mental than in physical 
illness. Nothing is more conducive to the well-being 
or the ill-being of patients than the manner in 
which food is provided, prepared, and served. The 
diets of patients should be professionally planned, 
and each hospital should have on its staff at least 
one competent, well-trained dietitian who should be 
in charge of a well-organized food division. 

This study has demonstrated the need for ade- 
quate and standardized general medical records and 
Statistics in state hospitals for the mentally ill. Rec- 
ord-keeping processes should be improved and 
Standardized in order to have accurate and current 


information relative to patients and to the opera- 
tion of mental health programs. 

Seclusion may be indicated under certain circum- 
stances for the welfare of the patient himself and 
for the well-being of other patients in the hospital. 
Mechanical restraint is rarely if ever justified. Even 
when necessary, restraint or seclusion should be spe- 
cifically prescribed by the responsible physician; it 
should be strictly controlled and closely supervised; — 
and full records should be kept. 

Much work in and around the hospital is done by 
patients. If well planned and competently directed 
and supervised, this is desirable. Work is an effec- 
tive therapy. Work should be regarded as occupa- 
tional therapy. It should be professionally planned 
and administered in the interest of the patient. 

Clinics. Mental health clinics have been estab- 
lished and extended in practically all of the states, 
especially in recent years. State hospitals likewise 
have expanded their extramural services. In these 
developments lie possibilities of prevention and 
community care which should contribute to mental 
health generally and should enable hospitals to ex- 
pand their convalescent leave and discharge pro- 
grams to a much greater extent. It seems that much 
greater use could be made of such facilities to the 
great advantage of the community and the patient, 
since clinical and community care is much more 
economical than institutional treatment. Careful 
studies should be made and programs should be de- 
vised to provide necessary clinical facilities for those 
in need of such service, especially for child guidance 
and for after care and supervision of those on leave 
from state hospitals. Local governments and other 
local institutions and agencies should participate ac- 
tively in these programs, and community facilities of 
all types should be used extensively. 

Community Relations. Each state hospital is po- 
tentially a very important part of its community. 
Close relationships between the hospital and the 
community are of great benefit to all concerned— 
the patient, the hospital, and the community. Com- 
munity relationships should be developed and ex- 
panded to the extent possible. Especially, there 
should be a close working relationship with the gen- 
eral hospital, permitting maximum interchange of 
professional personnel and cooperative use of facili- 
ties. Special arrangements for cooperation with 
available medical schools, local medical and other 
professional associations, the clergy, and social agen- 
cies of the community, both public and private, are 
of great importance and should be promoted. A 
member of the staff of the hospital should be as- 
signed major responsibility for the very important 
task of developing and coordinating such hospital- 
community relations, although success depends on 
the cooperation of all employees. 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Summary and Recommendations 


The following Summary and Recommendations are from a report to the Gov- 

ernors’ Conference, Highway Safety—Motor Truck Regulation, just published 

by the Council of State Governments. Extensive factual data and more detailed 
proposals are presented in the full volume. 


Part One: Highway Safety 


Legislation. Uniform state laws regulating motor 
vehicle traffic can facilitate interstate and inter-city 
motor travel and, more important, can make it 
much safer. A suitable model for such legislation is 
available in the Uniform Vehicle Code, which deals 
with subjects including aspects of administration, 
registration, licensing, civil liability, safety responsi- 
bility, rules of the road, traffic signals and markings, 
and speed, 

Additional constructive proposals for uniform 
traffic control devices have been made in the Man- 
ual on Traffic Control Devices for Streets and High- 
ways. Most states have adopted some sections of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. 

It is recommended that the Code be enacted and 
that existing statutes be amended to conform to it. 

It is further recommended that states adopt the 
provisions of the Manual on Uniform Traffic Con- 
trol Devices for Streets and Highways. 

Where necessary, legislation should require coun- 
ties and municipalities to conform to state and na- 
tional standards. 

Administration. Sound administrative organiza- 
tion and procedure are necessary for adequate mo- 
tor vehicle regulation. When state agencies were 
created to deal with the problems involved, few 
people foresaw the demands which were to be made 
upon them. In many cases their powers and ju- 
risdictions have remained unchanged, and are 
inadequate for present-day duties and responsibil- 
ities. 

It is recommended that the motor vehicle agency 
be a separate, adequately staffed unit of the state 
government, with a single executive head appointed 
and directed by the governor or by a commission, 
according to the needs and customs of each state. 
If more departments than one are concerned with 
traffic functions, their activities should be coordi- 
nated through the governor’s office. 

All employees performing motor vehicle and 
highway functions should be covered by a merit sys- 
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tem and should be compensated adequately. Every 
effort should be made to strengthen administrative, 
planning, budgetary, accounting, and record-keep- 
ing systems and procedures. 

The administrative districts charged with the re. 
sponsibility for the construction and maintenance 
of local rural roads should be large enough to en. 
able them to function effectively. 

Licensing. Adequate standards of driver licensing 
are essential if streets and highways are to be safe. 
Studies have shown that most accidents result prin- 
cipally from driver misjudgment or misbehavior. 
All states except one now license drivers, yet driver 
licensing requirements need to be materially im- 
proved in almost all of the states. 

It is recommended that each state enact and sup- 
port an adequate licensing program. 

Examinations should be sufficiently extensive to 
determine the ability of the applicant; they should 
be given by qualified, trained civil service em- 
ployees. They should conform to standards estab- 
lished by the American Association of Motor Vehi- 
cle Administrators. 

A single state agency, rather than local authoni- 
ties, should examine and license drivers. 

A permanent record on each driver should be 
hept in a central file. 

Among other measures, the states should provide 
for interstate reporting and exchange of informa- 
tion on withdrawal and restoration of motor vehicle 
privileges. 

Police and Highway Patrols. Efficient state police 
and patrol work can do much to induce conformity 
to the traffic codes and to reduce accidents. The or- 
ganization and operation of state police forces vary 
greatly. 

It is recommended that personnel of state police 
and highway patrols be maintained at the maxi- 
mum authorized limits and that they be recruited 
solely on the basis of competence. 

Training of personnel should be strengthened, 
and greater use should be made of efficiency reports 
and central personnel files. 
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State forces should be required to supervise rural 
highway traffic; state and county forces should be 
coordinated. 

The state force should record and analyze state- 
wide accident reports. Where possible, accidents 
should be investigated at the scene. 

Traffic Courts. Efficient, equitable, and honest 
court action on traffic cases is indispensable for good 
regulation. Court systems which handle traffic cases 
usually were designed for earlier times and in many 
cases have not been effective. Many such courts still 
operate under a fee system, 

It is recommended that unified, statewide traffic 
court systems be established, or if that is not feasi- 
ble, that special courts for traffic cases be provided 
at convenient locations. 

Judges and prosecutors should be properly quali- 
fied and trained. 

The fee system should be abolished. 

Judges should be paid an adequate salary. 

They should be required to keep satisfactory 
dockets and financial records and to report at least 
once a month to a duly constituted authority. 

Qualifications of other court employees should be 
raised and the employees should be carefully super- 
vised. 

Engineering. Highway traffic has increased tre- 
mendously during the last decade, yet most of the 
highways now in use were built between 1920 and 
iggo. They have deteriorated seriously in recent 
years, wearing out faster than the states have been 
able to proceed with reconstruction. Sound engi- 
neering in road design, construction, and improve- 
ment is needed to provide for present-day traffic 
needs and to eliminate such material dangers as 
narrow lanes and bridges, heavy grades, sharp turns, 
and rough surfaces. This is not only an engineering 
problem—it is a financial problem, particularly a 
problem of the regulation and control of the use 
of the roads. 

It is recommended that the states immediately re- 
examine their highway planning and construction 
programs. Unless they have done so recently, they 
are urged to make comprehensive studies of present 
and future highway needs. Wherever possible, in- 
adequate patch-work programs should be delayed 
until a comprehensive plan of improvements ts de- 
veloped. 

Special attention in planning and designing new 
highways should be devoted to the needs of modern 
traffic and to hazard areas. On the basis of factual 
studies, states should advance improvements to con- 
struction as early as possible on heavily traveled, 
primary roads. 

All state and municipal road building agencies 
should adhere to the minimum standards of design 
developed by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 


Part Two: Motor Truck Regulation 


Size and Weight Limitations. Motor truck trans- 
portation is a most important and necessary adjunct 
to our agricultural and industrial economy. It has 
been estimated that more than 25 per cent of the 
business and industry of America is directly con- 
nected with and dependent upon our highway sys- 
tems. Numbers of trucks and the total volume of 
commodities they carry will continue to increase. 
Very few of the roads now in use were built to carry 
loads exceeding an axle weight of 18,000 pounds. 
Most of the states have statutes which conform to 
this limitation. In a number of states greater axle 
weights are permitted. 

Regardless of the limitations in state statutes, 
there are extensive violations in gross over-loading 
of trucks. These violations—usually by a small per- 
centage of truck owners and operators—are causing 
material damage to our existing highways and are 
gradually destroying, in large part, the $50 billion 
investment which the American people have in the 
highway system. The result is that in many states a 
disproportionate part of all available highway reve- 
nue must be used for maintenance, leaving little for 
badly needed new construction. 

It is recommended that the size and weight limi- 
tations contained in standards of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, “Maximum 
Dimensions, Weights, and Speeds of Motor Vehicles 
to be Operated over the Highways of the United 
States,” be enacted into law and adhered to by all 
the states. 

No increases in present size and weight restric- 
tions should be permitted pending completion of 
investigations of road capacity and surface strength 
now being made by various state highway depart- 
ments in cooperation with the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

State statutes should provide penalties for viola- 
tions adequate to insure compliance with state laws. 
Withdrawal of license should be provided for in 
case of repeated, willful violations. 

Adequate personnel, both patrol and administra- 
tive, with the necessary modern equipment for effec- 
tive enforcement, should be provided. 

Special speed limits or speed zones should be es- 
tablished for motor transport. 

Tax and Fiscal Policy. Large sums have been re- 
quired to build and maintain the present road sys- 
tem. The spectacular increase in motor traffic will 
necessitate still larger expenditures. Highway-user 
taxes and other revenues which contribute to high- 
way maintenance and construction have not kept 
pace with needs. Maintenance and new construction 
have been provided for to some extent from accu- 
mulated surpluses, increased federal aid, and, re- 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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State Planning 
(Continued from Page 151) 


from that provided the hard surface over which he 
drove. Many parallels can be drawn to show that 
the total public works system serving citizens is sup- 
plied in varying degrees by various jurisdictions and 
levels of government. 

The State Planning Division, therefore, takes an 
active interest in the state’s public works program, 
but in addition advises on local public works and 
publishes technical materials of assistance to those 
local officials responsible for them. 

Publications on planning of garbage and refuse 
disposal, planning water and sewerage systems, and 
sanitary service charges schedules in Tennessee have 
provided the basis for economies or other adminis- 
trative changes in such local public works opera- 
tions to save untold thousands of dollars, or to in- 
stall operating systems and levy appropriate charges 
to make such operations self-sustaining. Either re- 
sult is of general benefit to the affected community. 

It was largely on the basis of past performance 
and ability that the governor of Tennessee, by ex- 
ecutive order, designated the State Planning Com- 
mission and its State Planning Division the certify- 
ing agent for applications for advance planning 
funds currently available from the federal govern- 
ment. 

The newest type of service rendered by the State 
Planning Division is in the field of capital budget- 
ing. This is a relatively new attribute of local gov- 
ernment in Tennessee, and widespread interest in 
this service already is resulting in demands in excess 
of what a limited staff can accomplish in the near 
future. 

The operations of the Research Division may be 
classified generally under three headings: service to 
other divisions in behalf of the commission's total 
program; servicing of specific inquiries from citi- 
zens, public officials, and institutions seeking infor- 
mation about Tennessee, its government, its laws, 
etc.; and major research projects initiated in behalf 
of the study of state government, its laws, its needs, 
or the dissemination of information regarding the 
state. Under the latter heading, for example, is the 
annual summary of state finances which is the prin- 
cipal source of information consulted by many citi- 
zens and officials because of its simple and direct 
text and its distinctive diagrams showing where and 
how much money comes in and how much and for 
what the money is spent. 

Staff assistance to the office of governor and to 
other state departments is frequent and varied. The 
agency is consulted frequently or is requested to 
conduct special studies because it is the only agency 
fully authorized by statute to cut across depart- 
mental boundaries in the making of studies or as- 


sembly of reports to the governor or legislature. As 
a result, in addition to the value of tangible prod. 
uct, the staff represents a degree of competence and 
a measure of authority broader in certain respects 
than its companion agencies. Accordingly, the staff 
is officially represented and its resources drawn upon 
in a variety of special arms of state government, 
There is direct re presentation on the State Hospital 
Advisory Committee, the Legislative Reference Bu. 
reau, the Commission on Intergovernmental Coop. 
eration, the Stream Pollution Study Commission, 
and advisory relationships are maintained by in. 
vitation with numerous other special boards, com. 
missions, or agencies. 

Tennessee’s planning and development agency, 
the State Planning Commission is rendering a wide 
variety of demonstrably useful services to the state, 
and substantially serving to advance its economy, 
If and when it is desired that this agency expand 
or intensify activities in any particular category, it 
has a bac kground of experience, a record of public 
acceptance ‘and statutory authority to proceed. Staff 
limitations largely determine the extent of opera- 
tions at the present time, for with a budget of ap- 
proximately six-hundredths of 1 per cent of the 
state’s total budget, a staff of only about thirty em. 
ployees can be maintained. The wisdom of this 
much investment of public money could be proven 
satisfactorily by many indices. The securing of an 
adequate right of way to accommodate a future 
highway through a single land subdivision project 
(a task requiring perhaps only a few minutes of 
one competent technician’s time) may well avoid 
future right of way acquisition costs in excess of 
the annual budget of the Tennessee State. Planning 
Commission. 


Mental Health Programs 


(Continued from Page 159) 


Research. Research in the field of mental dis- 
orders is conducted to an extremely limited extent, 
particularly when compared with research in many 
fields of physical sickness, such as cancer, heart dis- 
ease, and poliomyelitis, despite the fact that mental 
disease is one of the most extensive, serious, and 
costly illnesses to which we are subject. More re- 
sources and facilities should be provided for com- 
prehensive and intensive research in the field of 
mental illness; more attention should be given this 
subject in state hospitals and medical schools; every 
effort should be made to coordinate research pro- 
grams and activities that now exist; and the states 


should encourage and support professional associa- 
tions, institutions, and agencies in giving careful 
consideration to the development and expansion of 
major research programs in this field. 
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Water Shortages 163 


Water Shortages 
(Continued from Page 148) 


the upper Delaware and make its water available 
to the three states. My studies indicate that the 
srojects can be completed on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 

The enterprise to harness the entire river system 
to make the best possible use of land and water in 
the basin is an immense and complex job. It re- 
quires the cooperation of politicians, conservation- 
ists, engineers, and the ordinary citizen for solution. 
In order to coordinate and clarify the information 
of the innumerable and separate bodies, joint action 
is an absolute necessity. An interstate authority 
would be concerned with every facet of Upper 
Basin programs, and would work in close harmony 
with the states and their political subdivisions. 

An interstate water authority, in developing the 
resources of the Delaware River, would accomplish 
a two-fold purpose. First, it would carry out In- 
codel’s project for the solution of the states’ water 
supply problem. Secondly, it would stave off possi- 
ble encroachment by the federal government on one 
of the East’s most desirable sources of water supply. 
With its yen for valley authorities, it is feared that 
the federal government will be only too happy to 
step in and solve these problems in its own manner 
if the states fail in their responsibilities. 

That this is not an idle threat is evidenced by the 
statement of Assistant Secretary of the Interior Wil- 
liam E. Warne, who recently outlined the prospects 
of extensive federal river development over the 
eastern half of the United States. Mr. Warne main- 
tained that the East’s water problems can be solved 
only through an “ambitious conservation program 
under federal sponsorship.” 

These alternatives have an ominous ring to the 
members of Delaware Basin states. They feel that 
there is no moral or social justification for such 
federal encroachment, at least unless Incodel’s plan 
should fail to receive the approval and support of 
the four states concerned. The members of Incodel 
are determined that this shall not happen if they 
can prevent it. 

Incodel maintains the states are being afforded a 


glorious opportunity to stand before the nation as 
confident exponents of their own way of doing 
things with their own property. It claims that if the 
states face and meet this challenge squarely, they 
will go a long way in successfully combating the pet 
theory of centralizationists who, constantly leveling 
covetous eyes upon the rich and majestic treasures 
of the river basins in the nation, maintain that the 
states no longer have the capacity to manage their 
water programs. 

“Such a contention,” Incodel says, “is absurd and 
ridiculous. The states, of course, do not have the 
backing of the national treasury. Consequently, 
they must be very careful how they spend the peo- 
ple’s money. At the same time, however, they are 
fully competent to meet their obligations and resent 
any implications to the contrary. The states in 
which the Delaware River Basin is located are prov- 
ing this to the satisfaction of the entire country by 
taking the steps necessary to make their integrated 
water project a sound and practical reality.” 


Highway Safety— 
Motor Truck Regulation 


(Continued from Page 161) 
cently, in some states, from borrowing. Existing 
highway tax sources, at present rates, will not be 
adequate in many of the states for necessary main- 
tenance and needed new construction. 

It is recommended that the states, through appro- 
priate agencies, make thorough studies of their high- 
way tax structures and their fiscal needs and re- 
sources. In these studies particular consideration 
should be given to equitable distribution of high- 
way costs among the several classes of highway users. 

In some states, where highway revenues are in- 


_adequate, the motor fuel tax is a potential source for 


additional revenue. 

States should consider enacting a graduated 
weight and mileage tax, based on gross weight car- 
ried and miles traveled; or, as an alternative, in- 
creasing registration fees or special weight taxes on 
motor carriers so that these vehicles may bear a 
more proportionate share of the tax burden. 
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Washington Report 


Long Session.—Congressional leaders in recent weeks 
have become increasingly resigned to the prospect that 
the session would last at least until mid-August and 
probably until Labor Day. Most of the unfinished busi- 
ness confronted the Senate. The House, which probably 
could be prepared to adjourn by July go, had been tak- 
ing informal recesses. 


Surplus Food Distribution.—The Department of Ag- 
riculture recently began to distribute free of charge sev- 
eral kinds of perishable food products that had accumu- 
lated as a result of the operation of the price support 
program. School lunch programs, state institutions, and 
public welfare agencies are eligible to receive this food. 
Recipients, however, have had to pay the cost of trans- 
portation from nearest storage points. This apparently 
has kept many institutions from taking as much food as 
they might, so Congress added a rider to the acreage 
allotment bill (H.R.Res.g98), authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to pay the freight. In the past, or- 
ders for such items as potatoes, dried eggs, and dried 
milk have come largely from schools and public institu- 
tions, but it is expected that there will be a large increase 
in orders from public welfare agencies for home relief. 


Aviation.—S.2875 has been reported favorably to the 
Senate to extend for five years the time for appropriat- 
ing and expending funds to carry out the federal-aid 
Airport Act. The present act provides that the program 
is to be accomplished over a period of seven years termi- 
nating June 30, 1953. The CAA has urged the extension, 
which also has been endorsed by the American Municipa! 
Association and the National Association of State Avi- 
ation Officials. 


Education.—After lengthy consideration, the House 
Labor Committee, by a vote of 13 to 12, has rejected the 
Senate approved bill (S.246) to provide $300 million in 
federal-aid to the states for operation of schools. The bill 
was defeated in committee primarily because of the ques- 
tion of providing aid to parochial schools and the possi- 
bility of federal control of public schools. By a roll call 
vote of 164 to 161, the House rejected H.R.874, which 
would have provided $36.5 million to the states in grants 
for library demonstration purposes. H.R.5940 has been 
favorably reported to the House to provide aid for medi- 
cal education. It authorizes a five-year grant program for 
tuition and construction of medical school facilities. In 
the fiscal year 1951, $38 million would be authorized, in- 
creasing to $51 million in the fifth year. Construction 
funds would be on a matching basis, the federal share 
varying from 33 per cent to 50 per cent. 


164 


Family Support.—The House Judiciary Committee has 
held several brief hearings on H.R.4565, which would 
confer concurrent original jurisdiction on federal district 
courts to make support orders in certain cases, and re. 
quire federal district courts and state courts to enforce 
certain support orders of other states. $.3216, a similar 
bill, has been introduced in the Senate. A number of 
states have found a way to deal with this problem by en. 
acting legislation providing that husbands liable for sup. 
port of abandoned wives or children shall be required 
through reciprocal interstate action to fulfill their obli- 
gations. The Suggested State Legislation Program for 
1950 of the Council of State Governments contains a 
model bill on this subject which has been adopted by at 
least a dozen states. 


Government Employment.— Approximately 40 out of 
every 1,000 persons in the United States were publicly 
employed in October, 1949, according to a recent Census 
Bureau report. Numbers of governmental workers 
ranged from less than go per 1,000 inhabitants in Ar 
kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia to over 50 per 1,000 in Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota,.South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. The federal government accounted 
for one-third of all public employment, the proportion 
ranging from less than one-sixth in seven states to more 
than 40 per cent in three. Proportion of state and local 
employment accounted for by state government ranges 
from less than 20 per cent in eight states to 50 per cent 
or more in two. 


Compacts.—H.R.3482, granting consent of Congress for 
negotiation by Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico, of 
a compact relating to the waters of the Canadian River, 
has become Public Law 491. S.9159, granting consent to 
a compact between Idaho and Wyoming relating to the 
waters of the Snake River, has become Public Law 464. 


Census.—A House Post Office and Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee, after brief hearings, recently reported favorably 
to the full committee H.R.7265, which provides for a 
mandatory census of governments every five years. Under 
present law such a census is only permissive, every ten 
years. Statistical data about state and local governments 
is necessary for disclosing trends in relationships between 
government levels, in comparing state grants-in-aid, and 
in arriving at national totals relating to state and mu 
nicipal finances. A companion bill (S.3143) has been in- 
troduced in the Senate. No tentative date has been set for 
final release of the 1950 population broken down on a 
statewide basis, but the figures must be available no later 
than December 31 for purposes of determining represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives. 
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OUR HIGHWAYS 


How safe are our highways? What creates the hazards 
on them? How can we make road travel safer, more 
orderly, more expeditious? What effects do sizes and 
weights of motor trucks have on road conditions and 
costs? How should the states regulate sizes and weights 
in the public interest? What should we do about motor 
vehicle taxation? 


A Study of These Problems by the Council of State 


Governments is Now Available: 


HIGHWAY 
TOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the 
Governors’ Conference, this report presents extensive 
factual data in text and tables on practices and problems 
of ihe states with respect to: 


Driver licensing Highway engineering 
Traffic control Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights 
Law enforcement Motor vehicle taxation 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
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